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THE     BATTLE     OF     GETTYSBURG. 


AN    ADDRESS    BY    CAPT.    LOUIS    G.    YOUNG. 


A  Just  Tribute  to  the  Part  Played  in  the  Great  Drama  of  War  by  the  North  Carolina  Troops— 
The  Battle  of  July  1.  a  Pierce  and  Bloody  One,  but  Little  Has  Been  Written  of  It— How 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  Was  Brought  About— The  Incidents  Leading  Up  to  It— A  Graphic 
and  Thrilling  Account  of  the  Charge  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 


The  following  ds  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Confederate  Veterans  Camp 
at  Savannah,  G-a.,  last  April,  by  Captain 
Louis  G.  Young,  a  native  and  resident 
of  Charleston,  S.  C  and  who,  at  the 
lime  of  the  battles  described,  was  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  J. 
Johnstone  Pettigrew: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  In  my 
first  address  to  you,  I  pleaded  for  the 
preservation  of  our  memories  or  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  suggested 
that  each  veteran  put  on  record  what 
he  saw  and  what  happened  in  his  own 
experience.  Meet  that  I  should  prac- 
tice what  I  preach.  I  venture  to  come 
before  you  with  my  recollections  oT  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  I  do  the 
more  willingly,  as  I  "hope  that  my  testi- 
mony as  a  participant  and  eye-witness 
may  be  used  to  correct  some  errors, 
which  have  been  injected  into  many  ac- 
counts given  of  the  famous  charge  on 
Cemetery  Hill  on  the  third  day  of  the 
battle,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  troops 
engaged  have  not  only  been  robbed  of 
their  share  of  the  glories  of  the  day, 
but  have  been  unjustly  blamed. 

In  the  preparation  of  this1  paper  I 
have  endeavored  to  keep  before  me 
Cicero's  high  ideal  of  the  duty  of  the 
historian.  Nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  he  said:  "It  is  the  first  law  of  his- 
tory, that  the  writer  should  neither 
dare  to  advance  what  Is  false  nor  to 
suppress  what  is  true,  that  he  should 
relate  the  facts  with  strict  impartiali- 
ty, free  from  ill-will  and  favoritism." 
A  high  standard  truly,  'but  from  which 
there  has  been  so  sad  a  departure  that 
the  historian  Froude,  writing  In  this 
century,  Is  moved  to  say:  "It  often 
seems  to  me  as  if  history  was  like  a 
child's  box  of  letters,  with  which  we 
can  spell  any  word  we  please.  "We  have 
only  to  pick  out  such  letters'  as  we 
want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  and  say 
nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit 
our  purpose."  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  concerning  the  battle  of  "Get- 
tysburg, and  much  of  It  Is  of  this  char- 
acter. It  Is  a  fact,  historically  true, 
that  no  impartial  history  can  be  writ- 
ten at.  or  near  to.  the  time  in  which 
the  events  occurred  which  it  seeks  to 
record,  therefore,  a  true  history  oT  our 
battles  has  not  yet  been,  and  cannot 
now  be.  written.  We  are  not  yet  far 
enough  off  from  the  events,  and  we  arp 
too  near  to  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  who  helped  to  create  these,  not  to 
be  influenced  by  our  feelings.  But  the 
future  historian  must  have  material 
with  which  to  write,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  humhlest  oarflcloant  in  the  great 
events  which  happened  in  our  four 
•■-ears  w^r  should  be  preserved  for  him. 
Hence  this  effort. 

The  battle  of  Gettvsburg  was  not  a 
victory  for  either  side,  yet  paradoxic- 
ally, but  rightly,  It  goes  into  history  as 


one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  for  it  checked  the 
conquering  career  of  the  Southern 
army,  and  revived  the  broken  spirit  of 
the  North  at  a  most  critical  time.  A 
great  battle  replete  with  valiant  deeds, 
heroic  efforts,  and  fatal  mistakes,  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  "Vir- 
ginia, it  has  been  more  written  of,  and 
has  produced  more  controversy,  than 
all  the  other  battles  t>f  the  war;  and 
many  able,  some  hrilliant,  accounts 
have  been  put  forth,  for  the  most  part 
by  non-participants,  in  all  of  which 
vital  errors  are  to  be  found;  and  while 
Iruth,  with  Its  proverbial  slowness, 
has  been  taking  time  to  put  on  Its 
boots,  many  a  falsehood  has  run  Its 
league  and  obtained  credence.  Against 
some  of  these  my  efforts  shall  be  di- 
rected, with  statements  of  what  I  saw, 
and  what  I  know  to  be  true.  Before 
beginning  my  narrative,  however,  It 
will  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  campaign  into 
Pennsylvania,  which  are  so  striking 
that  it  seems  as  if  an  unseen  hand  had 
directed  them. 

General  Lee  expecting  from  General 
Stuart,  in  command  of  his  cavalry,  a 
report  of  the  movement  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  not  receiving  It, 
supposed  the  enemy  was  still  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  only  on 
the  28th  of  June  did  he  learn  from  a 
scout  that  they  had  crossed  into  Mary- 
land and  were  then  at  and  about  Fred- 
erick. Hitherto  General  Lee's  march 
had  been  northward  with  Harrisburg 
as  the  objective  point  for  concentrating 
his  columns.  Now,  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  forces  was  a  menace  to  his 
line  of  communication,  and  he  turned  to 
the  east  and  ordered  his  columns  to 
concentrate  near  Gettysburg.  At  the 
same  time  fateful  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Hooker,  who  had  not  shown  himself  an 
able  commander  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chaneellorsville,  hut  who  had  Wise- 
ly asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to  he  unit- 
ed with  a  portion  of  his  army  to  oper- 
ate against  Lee's  rear,  tendered  his 
resignation,  because  his  request  wa« 
refused:  and  Lincoln,  apparently  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him.  contrary  to  his  theory 
and  saying.  "Never  swap  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream."  accepted  Booker's 
resignation,  and  gave  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  an  abler  commander  in 
Mpade.  who  was  wakPd  up  latp  on  the 
night  of  the  27fh  op  June,  onlv  t,hre» 
days  hefore  the  battle  he  was  destined 
to  direct,  to  receive  his  appointment. 
This  change  'of  commanders  meant  a 
change  of  plans,  and  Meade,  a  cautions 
commander,  determined  to  manoeuvre 
=o  as  to  force  Lee  to  attack  him:  and 
in  making  disposition  for  the  defense 
of  the  line  he  had  selected,  ordered  a 
Portion  of  his  nrmv  to  Geftvshur?  as  a 
ma.sk  to  his  movements.  Thus  It  was 
that  the  two  armies  were  nearlng  each 
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other,  neither  of  them  ready  for  or  ex- 
pecting the  impending  conflict,  and  not 
aware  that  Gettysburg  like  a  highly 
charged  magnet  was  drawing  them  to 
It. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June, 
without  thought  of  battle  on  the  next 
day,  Hill's  Corps  was  In  bivouac  eight 
miles  to  the  west  of  Gettysburg,  the 
town  was  occupied  t>y  Buford's  division 
of  cavalry;  and  four  mlleS  to  the 
southwest  were  the  corps  of  Reynolds 
and  -Howard,  with  that  of  Sickles  in, 
calling  distance,  these  three  under 
command  of  Reynolds,  a  Kentuckian, 
and  perhaps  the  most  capable  officer  In 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Now  to  my  narrative,  which  will  be 
chiefly  of  Pettigrew  and  his  brigade. 
I  was  then  General  Pettlgrew's  aide-de- 
camp with  the  rank-  of  first  lieutenant. 

Hill's  Corps  had  arrived  at  Cash- 
town,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Gettys- 
burg, on  the  29th  of  June.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  General  Pettigrew  -was 
ordered  by  General  Heth.  his  division 
commander,  to  go  to  Gettysburg  with 
the  three  of  his  four  regiments  present, 
three  field  pieces  of  the  Washington 
Artillery  of  New  Orleans  and  a  number 
of  wagons,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
commissary  and  quartermaster  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  General  "Ear- 
ly had  levied  on  Carlisle,  Chambers- 
burg  and  Shippensburg  and  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  having  hiis  requisitions 
filled.  It  was  supposed  that  It  would 
be  the  same  at  Gettysburg.  It  w^aJs  told 
to  General  Pettigrew  that  he  might 
find  the  town  in  possession  of  the  home 
guard,  which  he  would  have  nn  difficul- 
ty In  driving  away:  but.  if  contrary  to 
expectations,  be  should  find  any  organ- 
ized troops  capable  of  making  resist- 
ance, or  any  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  should  not  attack  it.  The 
orders  to  him  were  peremptory,  not  to 
precipitate  a  fight.  General  X,ee  with 
Ms  columns  scattered,  and  lacking  the 
information  of  his  adversary,  which  he 
should  have  had  froim  his  cavalry.  Was 
not  ready  for  ha'ttle — hence   the  orders. 

On  the  march  to  Gettysburg  we  Were 
passed  hv  General  Tvonsfstreet's  spy. 
who  quickly  returned  and'  InfOTned 
General  Pettigrew.  that  Buford's  divis- 
ion of  cavalry — estimated  at  three  fhou- 
sand  strong — bad  arrived  that  day  and 
were  holding  the  town.  This  report  was 
confirmed  by  a  knight  of  the1  Golden 
Circle  who  came  out  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  warning.  Buford's  presence 
made  it  evident  that  the  Army  of  th» 
Potomac  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 
was  not  far  off.  and  General  Pettigrew 
sent  immediately  to  General  Heth.  a  re- 
port of  what  he  had  learned,  and  asked 
for  r,urther  Instructions.  The  message 
received  in  reply,  was  simply  a  renetl- 
tlon  of  the  orders  previously  given 
coupled  with  an  expression  of  disbelief 
as  to  the  presence  of  any  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  As  the  presence 
of  Buford's  Cavalry  was  certain,  and 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  Mm  to  en- 
ter Gettysburg  without  a  'fisht.  which 
be  was  forbidden  to  make,  General  Pet- 
tigrew withdrew  from  before  Gettys- 
burg. This  be  did.  not  as  was  reported 
to  General  t/ee.  "because  he  was  not 
willing  to  hazard  an  attack  wfth  the 
single  brigade."  (he  had  omlv  three  reg- 
iments of  his  hrlgade.)  and  with  Bu- 
ford's Cavalry,   supported  no  doubt  by 


a  home  guard,  to  fight,  the  cost  of  the 
stores  when  gotten  would  have  been 
dear;  still  General  Pettigrew  was  will- 
ing to  make  the  attack  had  not  his  or- 
ders forbidden  it.  Buford's  Cavalry 
followed  'us  at  some1  distance,  and  "Lieu- 
tenant Waiter  H.  Robertison  and  I,  of 
Petbigrew's  staff,  remained  ih  the  rear 
to  watch  it.  This  we  easily  did,  for 
the  country  is  rolling,  and  from  behind 
the  rid'ges  we  could  isee  without  being 
seen  and  we  had  a  perfect  view  or  the 
movements  of  the  approaching  column. 
Whenever  it  would  come  within  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  us  we  would 
make  our  appearance,  mounted,  when 
the  column  would  halt  until  we  retired. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  It 
was  purely  an  affair  of  observation  on- 
both  sides  and  the  cavalry  'made  no  ef- 
fort to  molest  us. 

My  object  In  mentioning  so  minutely 
what  might  seem  unimportant  and 
purely  personal  will  appear  when  I  tell 
you  what  happened  the  next  day,  and 
will  help  to  show  how  the  great  battle 
of  Gettysburg'  was  stumhled  into. 
Blindness  In  part  seemed  to  have  come 
over  our  commanders,  who,  slow  to  be- 
lieve in  the  presence  of  an  organised 
army  of  the  eneimy,  thought  there  must 
be  a  mistake  in  the  report  taken  back 
by  General  Pettigrew.  hut  General  Heth 
asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to 
take  his  division  to  Gettysburg  on  the 
following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connolierlwg,  and  of  .making  the  levy 
which  had  been  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition on  the  day  before.  Neither  Gen- 
eral Heth  nor  General  H81H  believed  In 
the  presence  of  the  en^my  In  force,  and 
they  expressed  their  doulbts'  so  posi- 
tively to  General  Pettigrew  that  I  was 
called  'up  to  tell  General  Hill  what  T 
had  seen  .  while  reconnolterlng  the 
movements  of  the  force  "which  had  fol- 
lowed us  from  Gettyisburg.  As  a  staff 
officer  with  General  Pender.  I  had 
served  under  'General  Hill  In  the  sev- 
en days  fights  around  Richmond  and 
at  Cedar  Run.  and  because  I  was  well 
known  to  General  Hill.  General  Petti- 
grew supposed  that  my  report  might 
have  some  weight  with  him.  Yet.  when 
In  answer  to  his  In'quiry  as  to  the 
character  of  the  column  I  had  watched 
I  said  their  movements  were  undoubt- 
edly those  of  well-trained  troops  and 
mot  those  or  a  home  guard,  he  Teplled 
that  he  still  could  not  believe  that  any 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  up:  and.  In  emphatic  worlds,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  it  was.  as  this  Was 
the  place  he  wanted  it  to  be.  This  spirit 
of  nnbelief  had  taken  such' hold,  that  I 
doubt  if  any  of  the  commanders  of  bri- 
gades, except  Generail  RettigreW.  be- 
lieved that  we  were  marching  to  battle, 
a  weakness  on  their  part  which  ren- 
dered them  unprepared  '  for  what  was 
about  to  ha.ppen  General  'Archer,  with 
his  Tennessee  brigade  Was  to  lead,  and 
to  him  General  Pettisrrew  described 
minutely  the  tonography  of  'the  coun- 
try between  Ca.shtown  and  Gettysburg, 
and  suggested  that  he  look  out  for  a 
road  that  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  one 
we  were  on.  and  which  might  be  used 
by  the  enemy  to  break  into  his  line  of 
march.  And.  'as  he  had  carefullv  ob- 
served the  configuration  of  the  ground 
In  the  vieinltv  of  the  to-wn.  told  him 
("General  Archer1)  of  a  rld'ge  some  dis- 
tance out   of  Gettysburg  on   which   he 


would  probaibly  find  the  enemy,  as  this 
position  was  favorable  for  defense.  He 
lound  him  there.  General  Archer  lis- 
tened, but  believed  not,  marched  on 
unprepared,  and  was  taken  toy  surprise, 
his  command  routed,  a  part  captured 
and  'he  himself  taken  prisoner.  DaviB' 
Mississippi  brigade,  close  on  to  Arch- 
er's, felt  the  impact,  and  a  portion  of 
It,  carried  away  toy  the  break  in  front, 
made  the  mistake  of  seeking  shelter  in 
an  adjacent  railroad  cut,  and  aibout 
four  hundred  of  itham  were  captured 
there.  For  want  of  faith  in  what  had 
been  told,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
caution,  the  two  leading  brigades  of 
lieth's  Division  marched  into  the  jaW3 
of  the  enemy,  met  with  disaster,  and,' 
contrary  to  General  iiee's  wish, 
brought  on  an  engagement  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  before  we  were 
ready,  and  precipitated  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  modern  times. 

iBu.ord,  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the 
approach  of  Heith,  posted  his  command, 
dismounted  and  acting  as  infantry,  on 
McPherson's  Ridge  to  the  west  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  notified  Reynolds,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  ivar, 
had  just  received  orders  to  withdraw 
to  MiddlaDurg  and  Manchester,  but 
■who,  Swinton  soys,  "■was  with  Wads- 
woir.th's  Division  moving  on  to  Gettys- 
burg according  to  prescribed  orders." 
Re  this  as  it  may,  Reynolds  was  up  Im- 
mediately; and  Wadaworth's  Division 
arrived  in  time  to  strike  Archer  as  he 
was  crossing  Wiiloughby  Run,  and  to 
cause  the  disaster  I  have  described. 
Blood  now  having  been  drawn,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  calling  off  the  battle; 
and  disposition  was  immediately  made 
by  Heth  for  a  charge  upon  the  enemy's 
position.  By  this  time  Buford's  Caval- 
ry had  been  replaced  by  Wadsworth's 
Division,  with  the  famous  "Iron  Brig- 
ade" posted  directly  in  front  of  Petti- 
grew's  Brigade.  The  other  two  divis- 
ions of  the  first  corps  arrived  before 
the  advance  could  be  ordered,  and  were 
placed,  Doubleday's  to  the  left  and 
Robinson's  to  the  right  of  Wadsworth, 
forming  a  long  line  in  front  of,  and 
overlapping  the  single  division  of  Heth. 
It  was  scarcely  prudent  for  this  divis- 
ion, two  of  its  brigades  maimed  in  the 
start,  ito  make  an  attack  on  so  large  a 
force,  strongly  posted  on  a  command- 
ing ridge,  so  Pender's  Division  was 
marched  to  supporting  distance,  and 
the  attack  postponed. 

Pending  these  movements  on  our  side, 
the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  arrived,  and  the  command 
of  the  two  corps  fell  to  Howard,  Rey- 
nolds having  been  killed  in  the  first  en- 
gagement. More  troops  were  therefore 
necessary  to  us,  for  we  had  only  two 
divisions  of  infantry  up  against  six  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  cavalry  hovered 
on  our  right,  while  we  had  none  to  op- 
pose it.  It  was  decided  therefore  to 
wait  for  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  of 
Hill's  Corps,  not  far  off,  and  for  EW- 
eUl's  Corps,  which  under  the  Instruc- 
tions previously  given  to  concentrate 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  was 
on  the  march  for  Cashtown,  but  on 
hearing  our  guns,  was  shaping  Its 
course  for  Gettysburg.  Rhode's  Divis- 
ion coming  up  first,  immediately  at- 
tacked Robinson  on  our  left,  and  was 
followed  soon    by    Early,  who    turned 


Howard's  left  and  put  to  flight  the 
army  of  the  aliens — Schurz'  Corps  of 
Germans.  Acting  in  concert  with  Sw- 
ell's two  divisions — his  third  did  not  ar- 
rive until  later — Heth's  Divisionwas  or- 
dered to  charge  the  enemy  in  Vts  front. 
We  had  confronted  each  other  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  the  after- 
noon had  well  advanced,  both  sides  un- 
derstanding that  a  conflict  or  arms  was 
in  store  for  them,  we  ready  to  make 
the  attack  and  they  prepared  to  receive 
it.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  separated 
us;  they  were  advantageously  posted  in 
three  lines  on  McPherson's  Ridge,  their 
right  in  a  wood  of  large  trees,  no  un- 
derbrush; and  a  wheat  field  lay  be- 
tween us  with  no  other  obstruction 
than  Ithe  nearly  ripe  wheat. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  "Iron 
Brigade"  was  posted  directly  in  front 
of  us.  It  was  the  finest  brigade  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  up  to  this 
time  it  had  Indulged  in  the  proud  boast 
that  it  had  never  been  defeated.  On 
the  right  of  us,  Brockenborough's'  and 
the  remnant  of  Archer's  Brigade,  met 
with  little  opposition,  and  on  our  left, 
Davis'  Brigade,  crippled  by  its  early 
co'nflist,  was  not  so  hotly  engaged. 
Thus  the  brunt  of  the  attack  fell  to 
Pettigrew's  Brigade,  more  especially  to 
its  left.  When  the  order  came  to  ad- 
vance, Pettigrew's  Brigade,  about 
three  thousand  strong,  marched  out  In 
perfect  alignment,  and  under  as  hot  a 
fire  as  was  ever  laced,  moved  steadily 
througli  the  wheat,  reserved  its  fire  for 
close  range,  which  when  delivered,  it 
pressed  on  until  it  overcame  its  adver- 
sary. It  was  a  hotly  contested  field, 
and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
"Iron  Brigade"  was  met  with  more 
than  equal  determination  on  the  part 
of  Pettigrew's  Brigade.  For  a  short 
time  the  battle  raged  at  forty,  then 
twenty,  yards  between  the  contestants. 

In  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina 
thirteen  standard  bearers  were  shot 
down;  and  around  a  flag  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  planted  beside  a  large  tree, 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  piled  up. 
At  last  with  a  rush  the  ridge  was  car- 
ried, and  the  famous  "Iron  Brigade" 
nearly  annihilated.  Only  a  small  rem- 
nant was  left,  to  be  easily  driven  from 
its  second  position  on  Seminary  Ridge 
by  Pender's  Division. 

Of  this  charge  the  prisoners  testified, 
that  in  defence  of  their  own  country, 
they  fought  as  they  had  never  done  be- 
fore, but  that  there  was  no  withstand- 
ing such  an  attack.  Pettigrew's  Brig- 
ade, although  it  took  only  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  to  cover  the  ground  be- 
tween it  and  the  enemy,  was  more  hot- 
ly engaged  than  were  any  of  the  troops 
that  participated  in  the  'first  day's 
fight,  and  more  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  wounded  In  front  of  it  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  field.  I  have 
taken  part  in  many  hotly  contested 
fights,  but  this  il  think,  was  the  deadli- 
est of  them  all,  not  excepting  the  third 
day's  charge  on  Cemetery  Hill;  and 
never  have  I  seen  or  known  of  better 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  troops,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  or  alt  any  time. 
The  marked  achievement  of  Pettigrew's 
Brigade  on  this  occasion  was  accom- 
plished only  at  great  sacrifice  of  life. 
It  lost  not  one  prisoner,  but  its  loss  In 
killed  and  wounded  was  1,000  to  1,100, 
Including  a  number  of  its  best  officers. 


The  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  Reg- 
iment last  549  out  of  800.  The  Eleventh 
Regiment  some  '250  out  ol  550.  The  five 
flelld  officers  present  with  these  two 
regiments  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
adjutant  general  of  the  brigade  was 
mortally  wounded,  its  inspector  gen- 
eral killed,  and  Its  ordnance  officer 
wounded,  leaving  of  the  field  staff  only 
a  lad,  who  was  a  volunteer  aid,  and 
myself.  In  the  many  so-called  histories 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  .which  1 
have  seen,  1  nave  found  no  record  o£ 
these  facts,  liie  'brilliant  achievement 
of  Pettigrew'a  brigade  on  this  day,  iuS 
persistent  Cubage,  and  its  great  sac- 
rifice, have  nt.ci  met  with  merited  ac- 
knowledgment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  engagement  Gen- 
eral Heith  was  wounded,  and  General 
Pettigrew  was  placed  in  command  ol 
the  division.  Colonel  Burgwyn,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth,  had  been  kiied,  and  Col- 
one!  Leventhorpe,  of  the  Eleventh,  had 
been  wounded,  so  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Pettigrew's  Brigade  fell  to  Colonel 
Marshall  of  the  Fifty-second,  a  very 
able  young  officer. 

I  vividly  recall  my  impression  after 
the  attack.  The  brilliant  success  of 
Rhodes  and  Early  on  our  left,  ours  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  our  front  ir.to 
a  position  on  Seminary  Ridge  from 
which  he  was  driven  with  scarcely  an 
effort  by  Pender,  left  us  with  troops 
enough  to  follow  up  our  success,  and  I 
wondered  that  we  did  not  do  so  and 
take  possession  of  Cemetery  Hill,  which 
I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  we 
could  have  done  easily.  The  troops 
which  had  been  engaged,  although 
they  had  suffered  severe  losses,  were  in 
high  spirit  and  ready  to  go  on.  In 
Ewell's  Corps,  Johnson's  Division  had 
come  up  fresh,  and  in  Hill's  Corps, 
Pender's  Division  had  been  only  slight- 
ly engaged,  while  Anderson  was  in  biv- 
ouac a  short  distance  away.  That  we 
did  not  continue  the  fight  was  the  first 
opportunity  frittered  away.  If  Ewell's 
and  Hill's  divisions  had  pressed  for- 
ward when  the  enemy  retired  to  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
would  have  ended  on  the  day  it  began. 
Ewell  did  not  advance  when  General 
Lee  wished  him,  Hill's  Corps  was  halt- 
ed, and  the  enemy  availed  of  our  delay 
to  hasten  up  fresh  troops  and  to 
strengthen  his  position. 

Note  1.  When  we  occupied  the  wo"d 
recently  held  by  the  enemy  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  dreadful — 
not  moans  but — howls  of  some  of  the 
wounded.  It  was  so  distressing  that  I 
approached  several  with  the  purpose  of 
calming  them  if  possible,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  them  foaming  at  the 
mouth  as  if  mad,  and  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  the  sound  of  their  voices.  This 
was  the  only  occurrence  of  the  kind 
which  came  under  my  observation  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Note  2.  In  some  accounts  it  is  stated 
that  we  were  fighting  for  several  hours. 
On  the  skirmish  line  there  was  firing 
for  several  hours,  but  the  charge  on  the 
enemy's  line  was  quick  work.  To  con- 
firm my  impression  of  the  time  taken, 
which  I  remember  as  about  twenty  min- 
utes, I  took  occasion  at  the  Confeder- 
ate reunion  in  Charleston  to  lotfk  up 
evidence,  and  I  found  t,wo  privates  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  charge.  Tthey 
were  not  together  -when  I  put  the  ques- 


tion as  to  the  Lime  occupied  in  the 
charge;  both  answered  promptly  one 
said  twenty  miinutes,  and  the  other 
about  -half  an  hour. 

Note  3.  General  R.  H.  Anderson,  of 
South  Carolina,  told  me  after  the  war, 
that  hearing  our  g-unis  early  in  the  day, 
he  was  'hastening  with  his  'brigade  to 
join  us;was  not  more  than  two  miles 
away,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messen- 
ger from  General  Dee  with  an  order  for 
him  to  halt  and  bivouac  his  brigade. 
Surprised  at  this,  he  first  obeyed  the 
order,  and  then  rode  on  to  Gettysburg 
to  see  General  Lee  and  learn  from  him 
if  this  message  was  correctly  delivered. 
General  Lee  replied  that  there  was  no 
mistake  made,  and  explained  that  his 
army  was  not  all  up,  that  he  was  in  ig- 
norance as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front,  that  his  (General  Anderson's) 
alone  of  the  troops  present,  had  not 
been  engaged,  and  that  a  reserve  in 
case  of  disaster  was  necessary. 

The  second  of  July  was  also  a 
day  of  lost  opportunities  for  the  Con- 
federates. An  early  attack  on  either 
flank  of  the  enemy  could  scarcely  have 
failed  of  success.  His  line,  three  miles 
long,  aptly  described  as  resembling  a 
fish  hook,  with  Round  Top  Mountain 
to  the  south,  the  end  of  the  shank,  and 
Gulp's  Hill,  to  the  north  the  end  of  the 
curve,  was  a  very  strong  defensive  po- 
sition if  thoroughly  fortified  and  man- 
ned with  troops;  but  either  end  taken 
by  us  would  have  rendered  it  unten- 
able, and  would  have  enabled  us  to 
sweep  down  upon  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroy him  before  he  could  escape.  It 
was  evident  that  Meade's  whole  army 
could  not  all  be  up.  The  fact  is,  that 
only  the  First,  Eleventh  and  a  part  of 
the  Third  Corps  were  present,  the  Sec- 
ond was  distant  13  miles,  the  Fifth  23 
miles,  and  the  Sixth  (16,000  strong)  34 
miles.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
crush  the  enemy  in  detail;  and  General 
Lee  having  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army  with  him,  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  avail  of  it.  Meade's  refused  right  on 
Culp's  Hill,  if  driven  in,  would  have 
placed  Lee's  left  partly  in  rear  of  it;- 
this  therefore  seemed  to  be  the  most 
valuable  point,  and  General  Lee  at 
first  wished  Ewell  and  Hill  to  com- 
mence the  attack,  to  be  followed  up  by 
Longstreet,  on  Hill's  right;  but  Ewell's 
and  Hill's  troops  had  been  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  that  enemy's  position  In 
their  front  would  be  very  formidable  if 
fortified  during  the  night,  which  it  was, 
so  Longstreet  was  instructed  to  open 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  left,  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  morning,  (he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  so  at  sunrise,)  while  Ew- 
ell should  make  a  demonstration  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  prevent  reenforcements 
being  sent  to  relieve  the  point  of  thu 
main  attack  in  front  of  Longstreet. 
Had  this  simple  plan  been  carried  out, 
one  cannot  dou.bt  that  the  enemy's  left 
positions  would  have  fallen  into  'our 
hands;  and  with  little  Round  Top, 
which  Meade  said  rightly  was  the  key 
to  his  whole  position,  in  our  possession, 
three  of  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  would  have  been  crushed 
before  they  could  have  received  assist- 
ance, we  would  have  occupied  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  and  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg ended  early  on  the  second  day. 
But  Longstreet's  heart  was  not  in  the 
attack;   his  troops  were  near  the  bat- 


tie  field  at  day  break,  ready,  and  wait- 
ing, while  he  "went  to  General  Lee's 
headquarters  at  day  light  and  renewed 
his  (my)  views  against  making  an  at- 
tack." (Longstreet's  words)  Every  mo- 
ment lost  by  us,  was  gain  to  the  ene- 
my, whose  distant  corps  were  hurrying 
to  Gettysburg.  Yet  General  Lee,  not 
desiring  to  force  Longstreet  against 
his  wili,  again  reconnoitered  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  position  to  see  if  it 
might  not  be  better  to  make  his  main 
attack  there;  but  he  found  that  during 
the  night  Culp's  Hill  had  been  turned 
into  a  fort.  He  therefore  at  11  o'clock 
ordered  Longstreet  to  attack,  which 
order  was  not  Obeyed,  on  the  plea  of 
waiting  for  Law's  Brigade,  which  was 
on  picket  The  attack,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  being  at  sunrise,  or  at  11 
o'clock,  was  postponed  to  late  in  the 
afternoon,  some  nine  hours  later  than 
it  should  have  been.  By  this  time 
Meade  had  strengthened  his  left,  new 
troops  had  arrived,  and  what  would, 
without  doubt  have  been  an  easy  and 
brilliant  success  in  the  morning,  was 
a  cruel  failure  in  the  afternoon. 

Heth's  Division  was  not  engaged  on 
the  2nd. 

The  third  day  found  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  weakened  by  the 
hard  fighting  of  the  first  day,  and  by 
the  disjointed  efforts  of  the  second,  but 
there  was  still  left  in  its  "incompara- 
ble Southern  infantry"  the  spirit  of 
strength  to  achieve  success  if  a  proper 
concert  of  action  could  be  obtained. 
General  Lee,  therefore,  decided  to  re- 
new the  attack,  this  time  on  the  enemy's 
left  center,  his  flank  being  now  too 
strongly  fortified  and  guarded.  The  at- 
tack was  again  unfortunately  intrusted 
to  Longstreet,  who,  if  he  had  little 
heart  for  the  second  day's  fight,  made 
no  concealment  of  the  fact,  that  he  had 
none  at  all  for  the  third  day's;  and  to 
this  cause,  without  seeking  any  other, 
may  be  traced  its. failure.  The  weight 
of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it  was 
General  Lee's  intention  that  Long- 
street  should  make  the  attack  with  his 
entire  corps,  to  be  supported  by  half 
of  Hill's  Corps,  all  of  It  if  necessary, 
and  should  this  force  succeed  in  pene- 
trating the  enemy's  line,  all  the  troops 
on  the  right  to  be  pushed  forward. 
Meanwhile  Ewell  on  our  left,  acting  in 
concert,  was  to  assail  the  enemy's  right 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  re-enforcing 
his  center,  and  to  assist  in  crushing 
his  right  wing.  The  artillery  was  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  before  the  smoke 
of  the  guns  should  have  cleared  away 
the  attacking  cclumn  was  to  be  started. 
All  this  requirtd  concert  and  prompt, 
spirited  action.  But  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. "General  Longstreet's  disposi- 
tions were  not  completed  as  expected." 
(General  R  E.  Lee's  report)  and  there- 
fore Ewell  could  not  be  notified,  his  at- 
tack, which  was  to  have  been  simulta- 
neous with  that  of  Longstreet's,  was 
made  and  repulsed.  Thus  the  object  of 
the  diversion  on  the  enemy's  right  was 
defeated.  At  11  o'clock  Colonel  A.  P. 
Alexander,  in  charge  of  the  artillery, 
with  nearly  150  guns  ranged  along 
Seminary  Ridge,  reported  that  he  was 
ready;  but  not  until  1  p.  m.  was  the 
order  given  by  Longstreet  to  com- 
mence firing.  At  the  appointed  signal 
our  artillery  opened  on  the  enemy  with 
its  150  guns,  and  kept  it  up  for  nearly 


two  hours.  Meanwhile  the  assaulting 
column  had  been  formed,  but  its  com- 
position was  not  on  the  scale  contem- 
plated by  General  Lee.  Instead  of  its 
being  the  entire  First  Corps  with  th3 
Third  to  support  it,  Longstreet  had 
selected  only  Picket's  division  from  his 
corps,  to  which  were  added  from  HiL's 
Corps  Heth's  Division,  two  brigades 
from  Pender's  and  one  from  Ander- 
son's. Pickett's  Division  of  the  throe 
brigades  was  posted  in  two  lines  be- 
hind a  rise  on  which  runs  the  Ein- 
mettsburg  road,  its  right  supported  by 
Wilcox's  Brigade.  Heth's  Division  to 
the  left  of  Pickett's,  and  fully  one  hun- 
dred yards  further  back,  was  in  one 
16ne  behind  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge, 
with  Dane's  and  Scale's  Brigades  un- 
der Trimble  in  rear  of  its  right. 

When  Pettigrew,  commanding  Heth's 
Division,  reported  to  Longstreet  he 
was  instructed  to  lorm  in  rear  of  Pick- 
ett as  a  support  to  his  division,  but  be- 
fore the  order  could  be  executed  it  was 
countermanded,  and  directions  given 
to  place  the  division  under  the  nearest 
cover  to  the  left  of  Pickett's  Division, 
with  which  it  would  advance  in  line. 
The  alignment  of  the  divisions  from 
right  to  left,  was,  Archer's  Brigade  ot 
Tennessee  under  Colonel  B.  D.  Pry, 
Pettigrew's  North  Carolinians  under 
Colonel  James  K.  Marshall,  Davis' 
Mississippians  under  General  Joseph 
Davis,  and  Brockenborough's  Virgin- 
ians under  Colonel  Robert  Mayo.  Pick- 
ett's was  the  directing  division;  when 
it  moved,  Heth's  Division  was  to  move 
and  as  soon  as  possible  overtake  Pick- 
ett and  continue  the  advance  in  liny 
with  it  on  its  left.  After  much  delay 
and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  at- 
tack would  be  made  at  all,  Longstreet 
at  last,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  started 
Pickett,  and  immediately  Archer's  and 
Pettigrew's  Brigade  moved  forward. 
Pettigrew  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  insure  concert  of  action  in  the  divis- 
ion; but  this  was  no  easy  matter,  for 
the  woods  which  concealed  us  from 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  to  some  extent 
sheltered  us  from  his  shells,  contained 
other  troops  seeking  the  same  shelter; 
and  it  so  happened  that  General  Davis, 
who  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
been  indignant  with  General  Petti- 
grew for  cautioning  him  so  frequently 
to  conform  promtly  to  the  movement 
of  Pettigrew's  Brigade  on  his  right, 
mistook  other  troops  for  Pettigrew's 
and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until 
the  two  right  brigades  had  advanced 
some  distance.  When  we  emerged  from 
the  wood  into  the  plain,  the  absence  of 
the  two  left  brigades  was  discovered, 
and  General  Pettigrew  instructed  me  to 
go  for  them  with  all  speed,  but  I  had 
scarcely  turned  to  do  so,  when  out 
came  Davis  from  the  wood  with  a  rush, 
but  not  Brockenborough's  Brigade,  and 
I  asked  General  Pettigrew  if  I  should 
go  for  it.  He  replied  "no,"  that  it  might 
follow,  and  if  it  failed  to  do  so  it  would 
not  matter.  This  was  a  small  brigade 
that  had  suffered  from  frequent  change 
of  commanders,  and  had  been  so  badly 
handled  that  it  was  in  a  chronic  state 
of  demoralization,  and  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon;  it  was  virtually  of  no  val- 
ue in  a  fight.  Afterward  it  advanced 
to  the  protection  of  some  rifle  pits  in 
front  of  Seminary  Ridge  but  it  took  no 
part  in  the  charge. 


The  day  was  beautifully  olear;  the 
smoke  from  the  guns  of  the  artillery, 
which  was  to  have  concealed  our  start, 
had  been  blown  away.  Before  us  lay 
bright  fields,  and  a  fair  landscape,  em- 
bracing hill  and  dale  and  mountain; 
and  beyond,  fully  three-fourths  of)  a 
mile  away  loomed  up  Cemetery  Ridge, 
for  two  miles,  its  heights  capped  with 
cannon,  and  behind  them  the  whole 
Army  of  the  Potomac  waiting  for  our 
little  band.  Davis'  Brigade  with  its 
impetuous  rush  soon  caught  up  wiih 
the  two  brigades  of  Heth's  Division 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  then  the 
three,  pushing  forward  together, 
caught  up  with  Pickett's  Division, mak- 
ing one  line  of  the  two  divisions,  which 
first  through  shot  and  shell,  then  grape 
and  canister,  then  a  hail  oif  bullets  from 
the  musketry,  marched  over  the  plain, 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  reached 
the  enemy's  position,  the  strength  of 
which  w,as  all  he  could  desire.  From 
the  crest  upon  which  he  was  en- 
trenched the  hill  sloped  gradually, 
forming  a  natural  glacis  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  was  such  that 
when  the  left  of  our  line  approached 
his  line  it  must  come  within  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  from  which  an  oblique  and  the 
enfilade  fire  could  .be,  and  was,  comcon- 
trated  upon  it.  On  the  right  Pickett's 
Division,  Archer's  and  a  part  of  Petti- 
grew's  Brigade  had  pentrated  the 
works,  and  so  would  all  of  it  have 
done,  but  in  advance  the  pressure  had 
been  from  right  to  left,  and  when  the 
line  reached  the  ridge,  it  was  slightly 
oblique;  consequently  the  left  of  HeiU's 
Division  was  thrown  back  somewhat. 
When  not  far  from  the  stone  fence  be- 
hind which  the  enemy's  infantry  was 
entrenched,  Davis'  Brigade,  reduced  to 
a  line  of  skirmishers,  broke.  It  (had 
suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  first  day's 
fight;  and  in  its  rush  from  the  wood,  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  it  had  arrived  right 
oblique  on  Pettigrew's  left,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  forcing  its  line  back  to  the  left, 
in  order  to  get  into  position,  there  was 
for  a  little  while  a  huddling  of  the  men 
together,  which  exposed  them  to  great- 
er loss  than  should  have  been,  but  the 
line  was  soon  straightened  out,  and  no 
troops  could  have  done  better  until 
they  broke;  but  this  brigade  was  on 
the  extreme  left,  not  a  support  of  any 
kind  to  brace  it  up,  and  exposed  to 
flank,  oblique  and  direct  fire,  what 
hope  or  confidence  could  be  left  to  the 
few  men,  that  if  they  held  on  they 
could  succeed.  'General  Pitzhugh  Let, 
in  his  work  entitled  "General  Lee," 
says  of  the  left  brigades  of  our  assault- 
ing columns,  whichl  includes  Davis", 
Pettigrew's  and  Archer's: 

"They  made  their  assault  in  front  of 
Hay  and  Gibbon's  Divisions,  Second 
Corps,  in  the  vicinity  Ziegler's  Grove. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell  this 
column  moved  steadily  on,  closing  up 
the  gaps  made,  and  preserving  the 
alignment.  'They  moved  up  splendidly,' 
wrote  a  Northern  officer,  'deploying  as 
they  crossed  the  long,  sloping  interval. 
The  front  of  the  column  was  nearly  up 
the  slope,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Second  Corps'  front  and  its  batter- 
ies, when  suddenly  a  terrific  fire  from 
every  available  gun  on  Cemetery  Ridge 
bust  upon  them.  Their  graceful  lines 
underwent  an  instantaneous  transfor- 
mation; in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and 


dust,  arms,  heads,  blankets,  guns,  and 
knapsacks  were  tossed  in  the  air,  and 
the  moans  ,from  the  battlefield  were 
heard  from  amid  the  storm  of  'battle. 
Sheets  of  missiles  Hew  through  what 
Eeemed  a  moving  mass  of  smoke;  hu- 
man valor  was  powerless,  and  the 
death-dealing  guns  were  everywhere 
throwing  blazing  projectiles  in  their 
faces.  No  troops  could  advance  and 
live.  The  fiery  onslaught  was  repulsed 
as  Pickett's  Division  had  been,  and 
then  the  survivors  of  both  came  back 
to  their  former  positions,  but  not  one- 
half  of  the  fourteen  thousand.  The  fa- 
mous charge  was  over." 

General  Pettigrew  had  assigned  me 
to  the  left  of  the  division,  and  my  duty- 
was  to  see  that  the  proper  alignment 
was  kept  and  if  necessary  to  encour- 
age the  men,  should  there  be  any  sign 
of  faint-heartedness.  At  first  I  founu 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  men  from  crowd- 
ing, and  to  make  them  give  way  to  the 
pressure  from  the  right,  and  this  may 
have  given  the  impression  to  some 
lookers  on  that  our  line  wavered,  but 
this  trouble  was  soon  remedied  by  the 
thinning  of  the  ranks,  done  by  shot 
and  shell.  As  to  my  second  duty,  that 
of  encouraging  the  men  to  move  for- 
ward, there  was  no  need  of  a  word 
from  me.  When  gaps  were  made  in  the 
line  the  ranks  closed  up  of  theiri  own 
accord,  and  continued  to  advance,  until 
the  catastrophe,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. Of  course  no  troops,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  their  straits,  should  re- 
tire from  an  attack  without  orders  to 
do  so;  but  there  is  certainly  mitigation 
for  those  who  had  none  of  their  com- 
pany officers  to  look  to,  and  there  were 
many  companies,  reduced  to  a  few 
men,  whose  officers  had  all  fallen. 
When  what  was  left  of  Davis'  Brigade 
'broke,  it  did  so  In  an  instant,  there  was 
none  of  the  beforehand  wavering  re- 
ported by  Longs  tree  t  and  others,  who 
were  lookdnig  on  from  afar  or  not  a't  all. 
This,  like  many  others  of  the  reports 
concerning  the  charge,  was  wholly  im- 
aginary. When  Davis'  Brigade  broke, 
I  reported  to  General  Pettigrew  and  he 
immediately  sent  me  to  General  Trim- 
ble to  ask  him  to  hasten  forward  to  our 
support.  I  was  then  on  foot.  My  gal- 
lant mare — and  that  she  was  gallant, 
her  groom,  James  R.  Norwood,  a  col- 
ored man,  now  present,  who  was  with 
me  all  during  the  war,  and  who  has 
been  my  friend  and  servant  for  forty 
years,  can  testify — had  succumbed  to 
three  wounds;  and  do  not  think  me 
heartless,  when  I  tell  you,  that  when  I 
placed  a  wounded  soldier  on  her  and 
sent  them  out,  the  thoughts  ofl  my 
heart  were  more  with  the  spirited  ani- 
mal which  had  borne  me  bravely 
through  many  perils,  than  with  my 
hurt  comrade.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
deliver  the  message  entrusted  to  me. 
General  Trimble  and  his  brigade,  were 
not  and  had  not  been  In  supporting 
distance;  they  also  must  have  heen  de- 
layed, as  was  Davis'  Brigade  in  ihs 
wood  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  they  were  too  late  to  give  any 
assistance  to  the  assaulting  column. 
When  I  delivered  my  message,  I  knew 
It  was  too  late,  and  I  recall  my  sad  re- 
flection, "What  a  pity  that  these  brave 
men  should  be  sacrificed. "  Already 
had  the  remnants  of  Pickett's!  and 
Heth's  Division    broken.     They     broke 


simultaneously.  They  had  tog-ether 
struck  the  stone  fence,  driven  back  the 
enemy  posted  behind  it,  looked  down 
on  the  multitude  beyond;  and  in  the 
words  of  General  McLaws,  who  was 
watching-  that  attack,  "rebounded  like 
an  India  rubber  ball."  The  lodgement 
effected,  was  apparently  only  for  an 
Instant.  No  twenty  minutes  expired, 
as  claimed  by  some,  before  the  hand 
full  of  braves  was  driven  back  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  Then  Trimble's 
command  should  have  been  ordered  to 
the  rear.  It' continued' its  useless  ad- 
vance alone,  only  to  return  before  it 
had  gone  as  far  as  we  had. 

After  delivering  my  message  to  Gen- 
eral Trimble  I  returned  to  General  Pet- 
tigrew.  I  found  him  walking  out  qui- 
etly: he  too  had  been  dismounted,  and 
together  we  returned  to  our  startiig 
point,  arriving  there  after  most  of  the 
survivors  from  the  two  divisions.  Thus 
ended  the  famous  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. Notwithstanding  the  failure"  of 
its  efforts,  the  army  was  still  uncon- 
quered  In  spirit,  and  had  Meade  fol- 
lowed us  back  to  Seminary  Ridge,  lie 
would  have  found  our  troops  ready  to 
mete  out  to  him  what  he  had  given  us. 
But  according  to  General  Sickles,  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  "It  was  by  no  means  clear, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  corps  command- 
ers, or  of  the  general  in  command, 
whether  they  had  won  or  not,"  thev 
therefore  made  no  counter  attack,  and 
scarcely  molested  General  Lee's  armv, 
as  it  slowly  and  deliberately  withdrew, 
and  returned  to  Virginia. 

The  number  composing  the  assault- 
ing column  on  this  last  day  Is  various- 
ly estimated  at  1B.500  to  18.000  men. 
The  troops  actually  engaged  were  In 
realitv.  only  Pickett's  Division  of  4.r.00 
to  5.000,  and  three  brigades  of  Heth's. 
which  were  at  the  outside  not  over 
4.000.  Wilcox  on  the  rightl  advanced 
only  a  small  part  of  the  way  and  was 
of  no  assistance  to  Pickett,  and  Trim- 
ble's advance  was  too  late  to  'be  of  >'he 
least  support  to  our  left.  The  little 
band  of  less  than  9  000  men  had  trav- 
ersed the  wide  plain.  Intersected  with 
fences  running,  some  parallel,  some 
oblique  to  our  line,  without  shelter  of 
any  kind,  without  assistance  from  our 
artillery  which  had  expended  its  am- 
imunltiom.  and  had  done  tio  damage  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  or  its  Infantrv. 
The  charge  was  grand,  but  that  is 
all  it  was.  "Some  one  had  blundered." 
Said  CSeneral  Lee,  "had  I  had  Stone- 
wall Jackson  at  Cettysburg  T  would 
have  won  a  -eveat  victory."  So  I  believe 
but  the  mantle  of  Elijah  had  not  fallen 
on  TSIIsha.  Long-street  was  not  Jackson 

There  -was.  now  is  and  always  will 
be  sriven  to  Pickett's  Division  exalted 
praise  for  its  part  in  thBs  famous  change 
upon  the  helgbt's  of  .Gettysburg,  and  It 
deserves  it:  but  I  claim  for  Pettisrew's 
and  Archer's  Brigade,  not  only  equal, 
but  larger  share  of  the  honors  of  the 
day:  and  even  to  Davis*  Brigade,  al- 
though the  first  to  break.  Is  due  the 
tribute  which  is  the  meed  of  noble  ef- 
fort and  heroic  sacrifice  In  face  of  cer- 
tain defeat.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  probabilities  on  the  right  and  cen- 
ter of  the  assaulting  column,  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  left.  Its  flank 
stormed  on  by  every  conceivable  mis- 
sile of     destruction.     In  Its     shattered 


condition  it  could  have  made  no  lodge- 
ment. Pickett  on  the  right,  although 
not  supported  by  Wiloox  as  was  intend- 
ed, had  the  advantage  of  having  been 
farmed  in  two  lines — two  brigades  on 
the  fion't,  one  on  the  second  linle  as  a 
support;  whereas  Hefh's  Division,  un- 
der orders,  advanced  'in  one  line.  Pick- 
ett's Division  having  been  pasted  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  In  advance  of 
Heth's,  had  a  shorter  distance  to  go; 
and  above  all,  Pickett's  division  was 
fresh.  It  had  not  yet  participated  in  the 
battle;  Its  organization  was  complete, 
with  a  full  roll  of  staff  and  field  offi- 
cers. Heth's  Division  had  suffered 
great  loss  on  the  1st,  and  General  Pet- 
tlgrew  had  with  him  as  division  staff, 
only  the  young  volunteer  aide,  W.  B. 
Shepard.  and  myself;  therefore  the  bri- 
gades of  Archer  and  Pettigrew,  which 
did  in  all  respecits  as  well  as  did  Pick- 
ett's Division,  are  entitled  to 'more  cred- 
it, whereas  they  have  been'  often  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  blamed 
for  the  failure  of  the  charge  on  Cem- 
etery Ridge. 

No  State  in  the  Confederacy  contrib- 
uted braver,  more  devoted  or  better 
soldiers,  or  a  greater  number  of  them, 
than  did  North  Carolina:  and  yet  in 
this  instance,  for  Some  unaccountable 
reason  they  were  made  a  mark  ror  ig- 
norant or  vicious  and  false  disparage- 
ment. In  Heth's  division,  of  the  six- 
teen regiments  present  at  Gettysburg, 
only  five  were  from  North'  Carolina, 
yet  such  stuff  as  this,  conceived  in  the 
brilliant  imagination  of  Swinton.  finds 
credence  and  Is  repeated  in  other  -his- 
tories, of  the  sort  described  by  Praude 
and  quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  ad- 
dress. Says  Swinton,  "It  happens  that 
the  division  on  the  left  of  Pickett  un- 
der command  of  General  Pettigrew  was 
In  considerable  part  made  up  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  comparatively  green. 
To  animate  them  they  hod  been  told' 
that  they  would  only  meet  Pennsyl- 
vania militia:  but  when  approaching 
the  slope  they  received  the  feu  d'enfer 
from  Henry's  line,  there  ran  throueti 
the  rank  a  cry  the  effect  of  which  "was 
like  that  which  thrilled  a  Greek  army 
when  It  was  said  that  the  god  Pan  was 
am'oiner  them:  'The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac' Then,  suddenly  dlsallnslr.neid  re- 
garding their  opponents.  Pettigrew's 
troops  broke  In  disorder  leaving  two 
thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen  colors 
In  the  hands  of  Henry's  Division." 
Brilliant  rhetoric,  but  not  truth.  Think 
of  the  audacity  of  the  manufacture.  Tt 
says  of  Heth's  Division,  that  It  Was  "in 
considerable  part  made1  up  of  North 
Carolinians."  when  thev  were  onlv  as 
Ave  to  sixteen:  and  then,  that  they 
were  frightene<3  at  a  cry.  "The  Armv  nf 
the  Potomac."  This,  two  days  after 
Pettisrew's  Brigade  of  North  Carolin- 
ians had  neftriv  annihilated  the  best 
brieadp  In  the  Northern  army. 

Another  matter  of  no  little  rmipor- 
tanoe.  The  division-  even  bv  such  au- 
thority as  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor, 
of  General  Lee's  staff  is  ■spoken  of  as 
"Pelflerew's  Division."  Pettigrew  ha<3 
no  division.  The  division  was  Heth's, 
and  should  be  so  .spoken  of.  Whether  In 
praise  or  blame.  "In  war."  said  Napo- 
leon, "men  are  nothing,  a  man  Is  every- 
thing." Troop's  are  what  their  com- 
manders make  thorn:  and  General  Pet- 
tigrew had  no  hand  in  molding  Heth's 


Division.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  blame  Heth 
far  the  ishort  corning-  of  Brockborough's 
Virginia  Brigade,  under  Robert  Mayo, 
the  only  troops  on  the  ground  which 
really  behaved  badly,  for  the  division 
had  been  formed  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  had  been  constantly  on  the 
march  since.  There  was  not  time  for 
the  influence  of  the  commander  to  be 
felt.  In  this  matter  not  even  a  suspi- 
cion of  blame  must  be  attached  to  the 
name  of  Pettigrew,  whose  genius  was 
such  that  its  influence  inspired  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  humblest  soldier 
in  his  command.  He  had  in  a  few 
months  made  otf  nis  brigade  as  fine  a 
body  of  infantry  as  ever  trod  the  ea-th, 
and  his  men  would  have  followed  'ilm 
wherever  he  led  on  gone  wherever 
he  told  them  to  go,  no  matter 
how  desperate  the  enterprise.  The  bri- 
gade never  lost  the  inspiration  of  his 
name,  and  from  first  to  last  was  one  of 
the  very  best  in  'Che  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Its  baptism  of  blood 
at  Gettysburg  prepared  it  for  all  sub- 
sequent hardships,  and  never,  until  In- 
cluded in  the  surrender  o?  the  8,000  at 
Appomattox,  did  it  fail  to  respond  to 
the  command  to  go  forward.  Its  ca- 
reer was  brilliant,  and  its  history 
should  be  written  and  preserved.  Its 
losses  at  Gettysburg  attest  its  fierce 
struggle  in  that  famous  battle.  On  the 
morning  of  July  1st  it  numbered  2,800 
to  3.000,  on  the  4th  935.  All  the  Held 
officers,  save  one  who  was  captured, 
were  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  brig- 
ade was  commanded  after  the  repulse 
from  Cemetery  Ridge  by  Major  Jones, 
of  the  T\v-ei.ty-.sixth  North  Carolina, 
who  had  been  struck  by  a  fragment  of 
a  shell  on  the  1st,  and  knocked  down 
and  stunned  on  'the  3rd;  General  Petti- 
grew  'was  painfully  wounded,  two'  of 
his  staff  were  killed,  and  one  so  seri- 
ously wounded  as  to  deprive  the  brig- 
ade of  his  services.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
Captain  Tuttle  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
North  Carolina  led  into  action  two  lieu- 
tenants, 'and  84  men.  All  of  the  officers 
and  83  men  were  killed  or  •wounded.  On 
the  same  day  Company  C,  of  the 
Eleventh,  lost  two  officers  killed  and  34 
out  of  38  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Captain  Bird  with  the  'our  remaining, 
participated  in  the  fight  of  the  3rd;  of 
these  the  flag  bearer  was  shot,  and  the 
captain  brought  out  the  flag  himself. 
These  I  give  as  examples  to  show  ho^v 
persistently  our  .men  'fought.  The  losses 
In  several  other  companies  were  nearly 
as  great  as  these. 

In  the  engagement  of  the  1st  of  July 
we  lost  no  prisoners.  After  the  repulse 
of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  enemy  advanced 
a  heavy  iine  olf  skirmishers  and  cap- 
tured some  of  the  brigade,  but  no  blame 
is  to  be  attached  to  these. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R.  Graves, 
of  the  Forty-seventh  North  Carolina, 
whose  courage  often  elicited  comment 
and  praise,  would  not  permit  those  of 
his  regiment  lin   his   hearing,   some   150 


men,  to  retire,  telling  them  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  supports,  with  which 
they  would  advance;  'they  were  then 
not  far  from  Che  stone  fence.  The  sup- 
ports never  reached  this  point,  and  the 
lieutenant  colonel  and  his  men  were 
taken   prisoners. 

It  is  said  that  Hhe  Northern  soldiers 
cheered  the  gallant  charge  made  by  Che 
assaulting  column  on  the  third  day,  and 
of  Jjincoiln  it  is  reported  that,  looking 
from  the  steeps  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  he 
said,  "I  am  proud  to  be  the  country- 
man of  the  men  who  assailed  these 
heights."  Is  it  rifrt  a  crying  shame  that 
while  our  very  enemies  do  us  honor, 
there  should  be  some  arawig;  our  own 
people  to  slander  our  b'  ..ve  soldiers? 
The  historian  of  the  future  will  weigh 
the  evidence  in  the  scales  of  truth,  and 
do  justice  to  all. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  close  with  a 
reference  to  some  of  my  associates,  and 
there  is  one  of  them  sitting  there,  of 
whom  I  would  like  to  tell  you.  'He  was 
quarter  master,  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  to  major, 
in  the  quarter  master's  department.  If 
there  had  been  more  like  him  in  the 
army,  our  generals  would  have  been 
able  to  win  more  victories.  After  a 
separation  of  35  years,  my  friend  de- 
scended on  me  like  a  ray  of  Sunshine 
through  a  riven  cloud.  I  wish  you  to 
know  him. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  a  passing  tribute 
to  some  of  our  heroes  who  fell  In  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Praise  Is  due  to 
their  memory  and  for  oursellves  it  is 
good  to  render  it,  sinlcei  we  in  some 
1'ivasuri:  ':3ke  part  in  gtivZ  actlr.ns  when 
we  praise  them  sincerely."  Heroic 
deeds  are  also  torches  to  light  the 
paths  of  our  young,  and 
"Heaven   doth     with   us     as  we    with 

torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves." 

I  would  like  especially  to  tell  oir  Gen- 
eral James  Johnston  Pettlgrew,  who 
was  a  soldier  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments; in  strength  of  intellect  ap- 
proaching nearer  the  attributes  of  gen- 
ius than  any  it  has  beleh  my  fortune  to 
meet,  and  in  character  like  Robert  E. 
Lea  But  1  have  a  -mentor  who  tells  me 
that  this  address  is  full  long,  and  I  can 
only  say  of  our  dead  heroes,  that 

"They  died 
As  they  wished  to  die,  the  past  is  sure; 
Whatever  of  sorrow  may  betide, 
Those  who  still    linger  by    the  stormy 

shore. 
Change  cannot  barm     them     now    nor 
fortune  touch  them  more." 


*Maio>r  George  P.  Collins,  of  Hills- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Pettiswew's  Brigade  was  composed  oif 
the  Eleventh,  Twenty-sixth,  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-second 
North  Carolina  troops.  The  Forty- 
fourth  was  left  in  Virginia  on  duty  at 
North  Anna  river  so  was  not  present 
at  Gettysburg. 
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